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RFO  LETTER 

To 

Radio  Farm  Directors 


From 


Radio  ond  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information -U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Dear  Farm  Broadcaster: 


May  2,  1958 
Letter  Wo.  819 

Many  important  changes  are  going  forward  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry.    Advances  in  breeding,  feeding,  and  managing  chickens  have  made  it 
possible  to  produce  consistantly  high  quality  eggs.    Food  buyers  are  tending  to 
become  larger  and  fewer  in  number.    These  are  seme  of  the  shifts  in  farming  and 
agri-business  to  which  our  folks  are  planning  to  make  adjustments. 

Leaders  to  Confer  on  F&V  Problems 

The  Department  has  called  a  conference  of  21  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
leaders  here  on  June  27  and  28  to  consider  possible  changes  in  the  standards  and 
procedures  under  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act.    Our  folks  feel 
they  ought  to  gear  this  code  of  fair  practice  as  closely  as  possible  to  present- 
day  conditions  in  the  produce  industry. 

New  Egg  Quality  Control  Plan 

Our  AMS  poultry  people  are  studying  new  ways  of  certifying  egg  quality 
and  developing  a  new  system  of  selling  eggs  under  controlled  conditions.  This 
plan  is  now  being  tried  out  in  six  egg  packing  plants  -  one  each  in  the  States 
of  Va.,  Ohio,  Ind.,  Miss.,  Minn.,  and  Wash.    The  plan  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
high  quality  eggs  can  be  produced  so  uniformly  they  won't  need  individual  candling 
and  that  the  high  quality  can  be  maintained  for  a  specific  period  of  time.  This 
proposed  Federal-State  quality  control  program  would  require  gathering  eggs  2  or 
3  times  a  day,  immediate  cooling,  sanitary  handling,  and  maybe  grouping  hens  into 
flocks  of  the  same  age,  and  packing  eggs  from  each  flock  separately.  Federal- 
State  certification  of  quality  would  be  based  on  objective  methods  of  measuring 
quality.    The  plan  contemplates  replacing  the  expensive  hand-candling  with  use 
of  electric-eye  blood-spot  detectors  and  other  mechanical  selection  devices. 
The  specialists  admit  there  are  many  problems  to  developing  and  putting  any 
program  of  this  kind  into  effect.    They  plan  to  work  the  problems  out  carefully 
with  the  advice  and  help  of  egg  producers  and  handlers,  State  egg  law  officials, 
universities,  and  members  of  the  trade. 

Ownership  Changes  in  Food  Business 

In  cooperation  with  the  baking,  dairy,  wholesale  and  retail  food  businesses 
and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  USDA  is  trying  to  get  a  better  picture  of 
ownership  changes  in  our  food  industries.    Many  old  wholesale  markets  are  not  the 
price-making  centers  they  once  were.    In  many  cases,  retailers  are  shifting  their 
buying  from  wholesalers,  to  processors,  assemblers,  and  even  individual  farmers. 
Big  companies  are  acquiring  little  companies.    Most  of  the  acquiring  companies 
make  annual  sales  of  over  a  million  dollars.    Most  of  the  companies  being  acquired 
do  a  business  of  less  than  a  million  dollars. 
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NATRFD  at  Tulsa,  Detroit,  and  Brookings 

Regional  meetings  of  NATRFD  have  "been  popping  out  all  over  the  place  the 
past  two  weeks.    Today,  Region  5  gathers  at  South  Dakota  State  College,  at 
Brookings  for  a  business  session  and  a  look  at  recent  SDSC  research  planned  by 
SDSC  radio  chief,  Bill  Sanders.    Rex  Messersmith  (WNAX,  Yankton)  is  reg.  chmn. 

Last  week  at  Tulsa,  Reg.  6  chmn.  Doc  Ruhmann  (WBAP,  Fort  Worth)  led  about 
35  farm  broadcasters  through  a  fine  program  arranged  by  host  Carl  Meyerdirk 
(KVOO,  Tulsa).    Tours  and  sponsored  events  were  happy  ones,  and  the  business 
session  held  lively  interest  long  past  scheduled  time  as  the  boys  delved  into 
professional  improvement,  sponsor  and  management  relations,  and  recent  media 
surveys . 

At  Detroit,  Reg.  chmn.  Clyde  Keathley  (WRFD,  Worthington,  Ohio)  presided 
over  a  lively  business  session  Sunday  which  probed  deeply  into  media  studies, 
before  study  tours  of  nearby  industries  began  under  direction  of  old-timer 
John  Merrifield  (WWJ,  Detroit).    John  reports  that  tractor  plant  officials 
expressed  happy  amazement  at  the  uncommon  interest  and  understanding  shown  by 
the  broadcasters. 

NATRFD  prexy  Bob  Miller  (WLW,  Cincinnati)  spoke  at  the  Tulsa  and  Detroit 
meetings.    Bob  has  appointed  Earl  Hostetler  (WFTF,  Raleigh)  regional  chairman 
in  the  SE  -  following  Vestal  Taylor's  resignation  -  and  we  understand  regional 
meeting  plans  are  taking  shape  there. 

At  Tulsa,  Chairman  Doc  Ruhmann  had  (with  tongue  in  an  ample  cheek)  appointed 
his  friendly  competitor,  Murray  Cox  (WFAA,  Dallas)  official  bird-watcher  for  the 
meeting.    When  Murray  couldn't  make  it,  Dix  Harper,  ad  man  from  Chicago,  was 
elected  unanimously.    Not  so  much  levity  surrounded  the  functions  of  Roddy 
Peeples,  KGNO,  Dodge  City,  as  reporter;  Jack  Kroeck  (KLIK,  Jeff.  City)  as 
parliamentarian;  and  Charley  Slate  (S.  Tex.  Network,  Center,  Tex.)  as  observer. 
Good,  useful  meetings  were  these. 
Research  Plans  in  Animal  Health 

ARS  Adm'r  Byron  Shaw,  speaking  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Animal  Health 
Institute  this  week,  declared  that  unless  unexpected  obstacles  arise,  this 
country  will  be  modified- certified  brucellosis  free  by  i960.    He  reported 
tactics  and  strategy  are  now  being  drawn  up  for  a  full  scale  fight  against 
the  insect-carried  anaplasmosis  disease  of  cattle,  which  causes  losses  running 
into  millions  every  year.    He  noted  that  vaccines  for  hog  cholera  are  being 
steadily  improved.     Dr.  Shaw  estimated  that  ten  years  ago  about  7  percent  of 
USDA's  research  could  be  classed  as  basic.    Now,  he  says  about  17  percent  falls 
in  that  category.    The  goal  within  the  next  few  years,  is  to  allocate  at  least 
a  fourth  of  the  Department's  research  funds  to  studies  of  this  fundamental  type. 

Support  Price  for  '59-Crop  Wheat 

Yesterday,  the  Department  announced  that  if  wheat  growers  approve  marketing 
quotas  in  the  referendum  June  20,  the  "advance"  minimum  national  average  support 
price  will  be  Sl.8l  a  bushel  -  representing  75  percent  of  estimated  modernized 
parity.  .  .  .Farmers  this  year  signed  over  k  million  acres  under  the  5» 
Conservation  Reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank,  covered  in  6^,572  applications  for  con- 
tracts.   This  is  in  addition  to  6. 5  million  acres  put  in  the  program  ^9,000 
farmers  in  '56  and  '57-    They  have  agreed  to  divert  general  cropland  from  crops 
to  soil  and  water  conservation  uses,  tree  planting,  etc.,  for  periods  of  3,  >, 
or  10  years.  .  .  .AMS  has  analyzed  industrial  and  other  trends  in  eight 
Southeastern  States  with  a  view  to  selecting  factories  for  Rural  Development^ 
It  reports  manufacturers  of  foods,  textiles,  paper,  and  other  nondurable  goods 
are  the  more  likely  prospects  for  providing  employment  than  are  makers  of 
machinery  and  transportation  equipment,  and  other  durable  goods. 


Texas  Farm  and  Home  Sunset 
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One  of  farm  radio's  oldest  institutions,  the  Texas  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  has 
come  to  rest  after  being  in  orbit  thirty  years.    Dick  Hickerson,  Ext.  radio  spec, 
in  Texas,  took  the  daily  show  off  the  air  April  1,  after  conferring  with  stations 
of  the  Texas  Quality  Network.    Ending  the  series  was  Dick's  idea,  figuring  the 
Texas  A  &  M  College  and  the  Ext.  Service  can  get  more  mileage  for  Texas  agri- 
culture by  providing  Texas'  229  radio  stations  with  an  expanded  tape  service, 
which  is  already  going  great  guns.    Some  of  Dick's  tapes  are  as  short  as  37 
seconds.    As  he  says^  you  can  get  your  message  across  in  one  sentence,  if  it's 
the  right  message,    you  can  do  much  of  your  searching  for  the  right  words  before 
you  turn  on  the  mike,  instead  of  after. 

"Doc"  Ruhmann  Administers  Spring  Tonic 

About  twice  a  year,  W.  A.  "Doc"  Ruhmann,  WBAP,  Fort  Worth,  hosts  a  seminar 
for  invited  agricultural  workers  of  his  area  who  meet  in  one  of  his  big  radio 
studios  and  talk  about  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  mass  communications  media  to 
serve  agriculture.    Such  a  seminar  was  staged  last  week  while  we  were  in  Texas. 
A  studio  full  of  extension  agents  (county  and  district)  and  Soil  Conservation 
Service  supervisors,  etc.,  came  in  for  this  one  (Doc  had  pulled  off  one  for  Vo. 
Ag.  teachers  a  few  months  ago).    We  explained  the  information  functions  of  the 
USDA  and  expounded  somewhat  on  our  philosophy  of  agricultural  broadcasting  and 
what  it  should  mean  for  sources  of  information,  broadcasters,  and  listeners.  Doc 
explained  how  best  agri.  workers  can  use  WBAP  to  get  information  out  to  where  it 
needs  to  go.    Calvin    Pigg  of  the  ranch  and  farm  news  staff  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  discussed  the  same  subjects  on  behalf  of  his  paper.    The  visiting 
Ext.  and  SCS  men  seemed  to  think  it  vas  a  worthwhile  session. 

Fast -Shooting  TV  Visual  Range  Eider 

Jack  Sloan,  Texas  visual  aids  spec,  is  making  short  films  for  Texas  TV 
stations  at  practically  no  cost  other  than  film,  developing  and  his  own  labor 
and  travel.    Jack  is  making  2§  to  3  rain,  films  for  TV  at  the  rate  of  six  to 
eight  per  month.    Most  of  them  are  "how  to  do  it"  films  and  Jack  gets  much  of 
his  material  from  college  experiments.    With  no  studio,  Jack  uses  his  station 
wagon,  equipped  for  field  movie-making  and  his  sound- on- film  camera,  for  shooting. 
He  shoots  the  scene  twice.    Films  are  commercially  processed  and  printed.  He'll 
end  up  with  from  two  to  five  prints  of  the  features  which  are  then  "bicycled" 
around  Texas  to  TV  stations.    They  are  "open  end"  and  integrated  into  TV  programs, 
sometimes  general  news  programs.  .  .  .Jack  figures  he  devotes  a  half  day  to  each  ' 
film  on  the  average  and  we  figure  this  is  pretty  economical  film-making.  With 
41  TV  stations  in  the  Lone  Star  State  to  service,  Jack  has  hit  upon  a  good  system. 

Consumer  Goods  and  Land  Judging 

-TArn    Jack  stratton,  WKY,  Oklahoma  City,  had  to  hurry  home  from  the  regional 
NATRFD  meeting  at  Tulsa  to  get  ready  for  the  annual  land  judging  contest 
co-sponsored  by  his  station  and  the  Okla.  Ag.  Ext.  Service.     Contestants  flock 
in  from  many  states.   .   .At  Okla.  State  U.  (formerly  Okla.  A  &  M  Col.)  ag.  info, 
chief  Edd  Lemons  talked  shop  with  us  while  TV  spec.  Harold  Dedrick  was  off  to 
Coalgate  to  film  the  annual  pasture  tour  for  TV.   .   .We  attended  an  interesting 
session  on  consumer  info,  with  ass't  Ext.  dir.  Errol  Hunter  and  his  staff,  new 
consumer  info  man  Doyle  Spurlock  and  Tulsa  County  Consum.  info,  man  Jim  Hamilton. 
Jim  practically  blnnkets  Tulsa  frequencies  with  his  news  of  agri.  consumer  goods. 
Northeast  Oklahoma  producers  like  it,  they  say. 


Recorded  for  your  Tape 


^5Q58      "Farm  Income  Will  Be  Up  This  Year"  -  Ernest  Grove ,  AMS,  comments  on 

latest  estimates  of  Outlook  Board.  TIME:    1:29  • 

46Q58      "Fun  in  the  Forests"  -  Henry  Harrison,  FS,  outlines  plans  for 

'Operation  Outdoors"  TIME:  2:l6 

Radio-TV  Market  News  Questionnaires 

During  May  or  June,  Lance  Hooks,  AMS,  plans  to  send  your  station  and  all 
the  other  3,229  AM  radio  stations  and  555  TV  stations  throughout  the  country 
questionnaires  about  the  broadcast  and  telecast  of  farm  market  news.    This  is 
something  USDA  has  "been  doing  for  37  years  -  our  market  people  use  the  informa- 
tion from  these  filled  out  forms  to  advise  their  area  and  local  offices  how  to 
strengthen  the  weak  points  in  the  distribution  of  market  reports  -  how  to  make 
market  news  of  greater  value  to  farmers  or  other  listeners.    These  questionnaires 
are  the  only  way  we  have  of  checking  the  use  of  market  news  and  the  potential 
audience  reached  -  so  you  can  see  how  important  they  are  to  all  of  us. 

On  the  Nets  and  other  Outlets  Week  May  5-10 

"Soil  Stewardship  Week";  "Plans  for  an  Agriculture  Hall  of  Fame":  and  "USDA  Home 
Report"  -  all  on  the  National  Farm  and  Heme  Hour,  over  NBC,  Sat.  noon,  May  10. 

"Feeding  the  Teenager"  -  Ext.  Nutritionist  Dr.  Spindler  will  tell  how;  and 
REA  Adm'r  David  Hamil  will  light  the  candles  celebrating  REA's  start  on  its 
2kth  year  of  Rural  Electrification  Progress.     -  on  the  ABNetwork,  12:30  to 
1:00  p.m.  Sat.  May  10. 

"Future  of  our  Timber  Supply  -  Farmers  Hold  Key"-  FS  Ass 't  Chief  Wm.  Swingler 
will  tell  Hollis  Seavey  how,  on  Clear  Channel  Stations^  weekend  of  May  10. 

"CBS  Farm  News  with  Claude  Mahoney"  -  Sat.  9:30  to  9:I!-5  a.m.  May  10,  on  CBS 
"American  Farm  Report  with  Richard  Harkness"  Mon  thru  Fri  evenings  (See  local 
listing) 

Secretary  Plans  to  Visit  Soviet  Union 

Secretary  Benson  just  announced  he  hopes  to  visit  Russia  this  summer,  on 
invitation  of  Russian  Minister  of  Agriculture  V.  Matskevich,  who  visited,  here 
with  other  Russian  agriculturalist  in  1955-    The  Secretary  is  planning  to  visit 
farms,  research  centers,  and  to  see  the  Ail-Union  Agricultural  Exhibition  in 
Moscow.    He  will  be  in  U.S.S.R.  about  10  days,  but  may  also  visit  other  European 
countries  while  he  is  abroad.  .  .  .Today  too  the  Secretary  announced  appointment 
of  Dr.  Max  Myers,  director  of  Ag.  Exp.  Station  at  S.D.  State  College,  as  Adm'r 
of  our  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  to  take  the  place  of  Gwynn  Garnett,  who 
resigned,  to  go  with  Pan  American  World  Airways.    Dr.  Myers  will  take  over  about 
July  1. 

Tomorrow  night  Secretary  Benson  will  address  the  Federal  Plant  Quarantine 
Inspectors'  National  Association  convention  here.    He  will  discuss  the  role  of 
plant  quarantine  in  safeguarding  our  agricultural  resources  and  also  its  rela- 
tion to  problems  of  foreign  trade. 


Sincerely, 

CLoi  ,.  _     / ^  €7..  I  / 

Layne  Beaty,  Chief 

Radio  L  Television  Service 


flin- 


Radio  Farm  Directors 


From 


Radio  and  Television  Service 


Office  of  Information -U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Dear  Farm  Broadcaster: 


May  9,  1958 
Letter  No.  820 


You'll  probably  see  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Advertising  Council 
and  the  President  of  the  American  Forestry  Association  getting  "Smokey  Eear" 
statuettes  at  the  White  House  yesterday.    Those  awards  are  conservation's 
equivalent  to  the  "Oscars"  and  "Ercmies"  of  the  entertainment  world.    But  that 
memorable  character  Smokey  Bear  himself  got  much  of  the  credit  for  the  remarkable 
reduction  in  forest  fires  last  year  —  down  by  almost  a  half  compared  with  the 
year  before.    The  Keep  Green  programs  of  forest  industries  and  the  States  also 
came  in  for  kudos,  as  did  the  Southern  Forest  Fire  Conference  of  two  years 
ago  -  and,  of  course,  old  John  Q.  Public,  who's  really  becoming  quite  a  fire- 
fighter. 

Automation  and  Twin  Calves  Teamed  in  Feed  Study 

At  the  Department's  new  hi ghly- automated  energy-metabolism  laboratory, 
at  Beltsville  Research  Center,  our  dairy  nutritionists  are  analyzing  how  \rell 
identical-twin  hay- burners  use  their  forages.    With  ingeniously  devised  and 
arranged  instruments  they  are  getting  an  automatic  record  of  every  movement 
six  cows  make,  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  photo-electric  cells.    They  claim 
this  is  the  largest  and  most  automatic  facility  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Prints  of  a  series  of  photographs  showing  operations  are  available.    Ask  our 
Division  of  Photography,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Crop  Board  Reports  Best  Pastures  Since  '21 

As  of  May  1,  the  winter  wheat  crop  throughout  much  of  the  Great  Plains 
looks  "the  best  ever".    The  Department's  Crop  Reporting  Board  this  afternoon 
reported  new  high  per  acre  yields  seem  almost  assured  on  many  fields.  It 
says  that  judging  from  pasture,  range  and  forage  crop  prospects,  I958  looks 
like  another  stockman's  year.    Pasture  condition  nationally  averages  well  above 
a  year  ago  and  the  highest  for  the  date  since  1921.    Hay  crops  highest  since  '22. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  starting  to  graze  on  Western  ranges  May  condition  since  }h2. 
The  peach  crop  in  9  leading  Southern  States  now  looks  the  largest  since  'kj. 
Spring  vegetable  and  melon  production  in  '58  is  reported  close  to  last  year  and 
average.    Strawberry  outturn  total  is  expected  to  run  only  a  little  less  than 
last  year's  record  crop.    Much  Southern  cotton  and  corn  land  remains  to  be 
planted.    Much  replanting  will  be  needed  after  the  deluges  which  continued  into 
early  May  in  South  Central  sections.    In  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  and 
even  in  much  of  the  Plains,  it  is  getting  hard  to  even  think  about  drought. 
Milk  production  rates  per  cow  on  May  1  were  3  percent  above  the  previous  high 
for  the  date  set  last  year.    April  egg  production  was  3  percent  smaller  than 
in  '57  and  the  smallest  for  the  month  since  'hi. 
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Outline  for  Short  Radio  Recordings 

Dick  Hickerson,  Ext.  radio  spec,  in  Texas,  has  prepared  some  aids  for  his 
co-workers  in  extension  to  use  in  getting  ready  for  mike  work.    It  struck  us 
his  suggestions  might  prove  even  more  widely  helpful.    He  is  all  for  short  tapes. 
His  check  sheet  for  his  workers  lists  three  main  items:    1.    Beginning  (Did  I 
catch  the  listeners'  attention  in  the  first  20  seconds ,  etc.);  2.    IJas  my  "message 
of  interest?  —  Too  many  details,  etc.);    3*    End  (Did  I  make  it  clear  who  to 
see  or  write  for  more  info?    Did.  I  stop  when  I  had  finished)  Etc. 

Dick  suggests  writing  down  the  'idea'  one  wants  to  leave  with  the  listener 
(it  may  be  part  of  a  larger  idea)  than  thinking  of  the  ways  it  will  benefit  the 
listener.  In  the  middle  he  would  "sell"  the  idea  and  move  the  listener  to  find 
out  more  about  it  and  finally  telling  the  listener  what  you  want  him  to  do. 

Some  Hickerson  "do's"  include:    Use  action  verbs,  use  a  minimum  of 
adjectives,  use  examples  and  comparisons  with  which  the  listener  is  familiar,  use 
conversational  tone,  try  and  develop  skills  in  painting  word,  pictures,  let  your 
enthusiasm  show  in  your  voice,  BE  YOURSELF.    Some  Hickerson  "don'ts":  Preach, 
argue  or  debate,  bore  the  listener  with  too  much  detail,  use  technical  or  other 
words  that  aren't  really  familiar,  get  bogged  down  in  long  involved  sentences. 
Dick  maintains  a  full  schedule  of  recording  dates  with  the  Ext.  folks  -  and  works 
with  them  tirelessly  for  effectiveness.    For  instance,  he  tells  them  not  to  come 
to  the  studio  for  recording  unless  they  can  spare  an  hour,  and  gets  away  with  it. 

Grass  and  Grass-Skirt  Ranch  Tour 

Gordon  Roth,  of  "Roth's  Ranch"  KCBS,  San  Francisco,  has  rounded  up  a 
group  through  his  program  for  his  third  Farm  and  Garden  Tour  of  Hawaii  starting 
July  29.    Gordon  plans  a  first  week  at  the  U.  of  Hawaii  and  the  grass- skirt  range 
at  Honolulu,  with  visits  to  the  big  ranches  and  beautiful  gardens  of  the  outer 
islands. 

Some  New  Findings  of  Our  Researchers 

As  a  year-round  shelterbelt  protection  for  homes,  gardens,  fields,  wildlife, 
and  livestock,  conifers  work  better  than  hardwoods.    So  report  the  Neb.  Exp. 
Station  and  the  Great  Plains  Council.    Their  survey  of  windbreaks,  planted  20 
years  ago,  shows  evergreens,  like  ponderosa  pine  and.  red.  cedar,  still  increasing 

in  effectiveness  Forest  Service  researchers  at  the  SE  Forest  Experiment 

Station  at  Asheville,  N.C.  have  studied  10  different  ways  to  find  the  least 
expensive  way  for  small  sawmill  operators  to  salvage  sawmill  waste  such  as  slabs 
and  edgings  for  making  pulpwood.    They  report  milling  wastes  could  add  income 

and  save  nearly  kO  percent  a  year  in  pulpwood  cut  Scientists  at  our  ARS 

Southern  New  Uses  Lab  at  New  Orleans  have  developed  a  cheap  and  efficient  way 
to  obtain  the  crude  wax  which  coats  sugarcane  stalks.    This  means  we  may  have  a 
home  source  to  supplement  high-priced  imported  waxes  for  use  in  carbon  paper, 
floor  waxes,  shoe  polishes,  printing  inks,  and  finishing  materials.  .  .  .The  ARS 
Northern  Lab  at  Peoria,  111.  warns  that  farmers  and  elevator  operators  who  damage 
corn  by  letting  it  reach  too  high  a  temperature  during  artificial  drying  may  find 
they  cannot  sell  it  in  the  industrial  market.    The  scientists  say  that  processing 
corn  that  has  been  dried  at  too  high  a  temperature  is  "like  trying  to  beat  a 

hard-boiled  egg"  This  lab  is  also  cooperating  with  the  baking  industry 

chemists  to  stop  bread  going  stale  so  fast.    Losses  from  this  source  are 
tremendous.    They've  already  found  that  the  main  reason  bread  gets  stale  and  hard 
is  that  its  starch  crystalizes. 
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Jump  in  TV-Sot  Buying  by  Farmers 

The  use  of  television  as  an  educational  medium  seems  to  have  helped  this 
trend.    Today,  the  Department's  Marketing  Service  released  the  figures  in  its 
May  review  of  the  "Agricultural  Situation."    It  reports  half  the  farmers  in  the 
U.S.  bought  television  sets  frcm  1950  to  1956.    The  increase  was  more  rapid  than 
for  most  other  technological  innovations.     In  1950 >  only  3  percent  of  farm 
families  had  TV.    In  1954,  it  was  36  percent.     In  1956,  53  percent.    This  meant 
about  2§  million  sets  were  bought  between  1950  and  195&.    The  marketing 
specialists  say  that  by  using  the  new  device,  agricultural  extension  agents, 
among  others,  were  able  to  bring  invaluable  information  to  farmers.    If  the 
present  trend  continues,  they  say,  it  seems  few  farm  families  will  be  without 
television  by  i960.    We  assume  that  in  the  "among  others"  they  mention,  RFDs 
take  top  place. 

Soils  Stewardship  by  Video  Tape 

Today,  Friday,  May  9,  Earney  Arnold  and  Hayden  Timmons,  WHAS-TV,  Louisville, 
Ky. ,  are  scheduled  to  start  their  big  new  weekly  TV  farm  show.    Our  contributing 
editor,  Roberta  Clark  of  FAS,  also  reports  Barney  is  beginning  his  use  of  video 
tape  with  a  visual  recording  for  Rural  Life  Sunday  on  "Soils  Stewardship,"  on 
WHAS-TV  May  11. 

Growing  Market  for  Oilseed  Exports 

Foreign  market  development  deserves  the  same  kind  of  concentrated  effort 
and  personal  attention  we  give  to  domestic  markets.    FAS  Deputy  Adm'r  Raymond 
Ioanes  ( EYE-OWN- ISS) ,  at  Atlanta  this  week,  told  the  62nd  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Rational  Cottonseed  Products  Association  exports  should  provide  an  expanding 
outlet  for  our  products.    He  expects  an  increase  of  over  10  percent  in  exports 
demand  for  fats  and  oils  by  1965.    By  1975  the  increase  may  run  about  50  percent 
more  than  last  year.    He  said  judging  by  the  growing  productivity  of  our  farms, 
we  are  going  to  be  in  the  export  business  for  a  long  time.    He  stressed  the 
importance  of  sustained  market  development.    Mr.  Ioanes  pointed  out  that  in  the 
past  15  to  20  years,  we  have  gone  from  the  position  of  a  major  net  importer  to 
the  world's  largest  net  exporter  of  fats  and  oils  and  oilseeds.    This  growth  has 
been  primarily  the  result  of  our  increased  production  of  soybeans  and  flaxseed. 
This  shift  in  our  trade  balance  in  fats  and  oils  and  oilseeds  has  been  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  developments  in  our  entire  agricultural  economy. 

Corn  Payment- in-Kind  Export  Plan 

On  May  12,  CCC  will  discontinue  sales  of  corn  from  CCC  stocks  for  export. 
On  that  date  the  revised  payment- in-kind  export  program  for  corn  goes  into  effect. 
It  is  designed  to  encourage  the  movement  of  corn  and  other  feed  grains  from 
commercial  stocks  into  export  rather  than  frcm  CCC  stocks.    The  details  of  the 
plan  were  announced  yesterday.    You  can  get  further  information  frcm  Grain 
Division,  CSS,  USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C.    Exporters  will  get  as  an  export  pay- 
ment, a  certificate  they  can  redeem  in  feed  grains  frcm  CCC  stocks.    The  provi- 
sions announced  yesterday  will  also  apply  to  barley,  grain  sorghums,  oats,  and 

rye,  when  a  similar  program  goes  into  effect  for  those  grains  on  July  1  

Bob  Miller,  WLW,  Cincinnati,  recently  offered  a  photo  of  a  family  which  lives 
on  the  WLW  farm.    After  one  mention,  2500  requests  flooded  in.    Obviously  they 
came  frcm  people  who  had  listened  to  Bob's  show  long  enough  to  feel  familiar 
with  people  and  things  around  the  farm.     Quite  a  few  of  the  requests  came  from 
city  folks,  too-- Who  was  it  said?:     "A  little  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin. 
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Farm  Radio  News  Popular  in  Spanish 

Down  Arizona  way,  listeners  to  stations  both  North  and  South  of  the  Eorder 
love  U.  of  Ariz's  weekly  taped  service  of  Spanish  language  farm  and  home  radio 
news.    Exp.  Sta.  Ed.  John  Burnham  reports:  "This  Spanish  language  program  has 
been  received  more  enthusiastically  than  any  other  information  effort  of  this 
office,  more  than  any  "bulletin,  feature  story,  news  picture,  weekly  TV  show  or 
what  have  you."    Jose  Arvizu,  a  Ariz-U  student,  translates  and  records  the  news 
in  Spanish.    The  program  runs  Ik  min. ,  including  interludes  of  Spanish  music. 
The  tapes  go  each  week  to  KEVT,  Tucson;  KVOY  at  Yuma;  KEXW  at  Nogales,  Sonora; 
and  XEFH  at  Aqua  Prieta,  Sonora.    Hector  Rivera,  who  owns  and  operates  XEFH,  De 
Agua  Prieta,  reports  the  new  non- commercial,  educational  station  getting  ready 
to  go  on  the  air  soon  at  Hermosillo,  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  of  Sonora,  will 
also  want  to  use  these  Spanish  farm  tapes. 

To  "be  Heard  in  English  and  Similar  Languages  May  12-17 

"USDA  Headlines";     "Growing  Better  Cotton";    and  "Georgia's  New  Fertility 
Program"  on  the  National  Farm  and  Heme  Hour,  noon  EST,  Sat.  May  IT,  over  NBC. 

"REA  Plan  to  Boost  Econcmy  -  with  More  Sales  of  Needed  Electrical  Appliances'.' 
Hollis  Seavey  and  REA  Adm'r  David  Hamil  on  Clear  Channel  Stations,  during  May 
17  weekend. 

"Feeding  Children"  -  with  Ext.  Nu.  Spec.  Dr.  Spindler;  and  the  New  Granulated 
Weed  Killers"  with  Howard  Hass,  ARS,  and  Dr.  Loran  Danielson,  weed  control  spec, 
on  the  American  Farmer  program  on  the  ABNetwork,  12:30  to  1:00  p.m.  EST.  Sat. 
May  17. 

USDA  TV  Packages  for  mailing  May  16:     "Grain  Storage"  in  15  pictures  and 
"June  Dairy  Month  19 58"  in  7  pictographs. 

"CSS  Farm  News  with  Claude  Mahoney"  on  CBS  Sat.  a.m.  9: 30-9 ^5  EST. 
"Washington  Farm  Report  with  Richard  Harkness"  NBC  evenings  Mon.  thru  Fri. 

Ready  for  Dubbing  to  Your  Tape:  - 

^•9Q58    "Free  Cotton  Classing  and  Market  News"  -  Jerry  Overby,  AMS,  reminds  farmers 
to  apply  for  services.  TIME:  2:15 

50Q58    "Be  Alert  for  Grain  Storage  Pinch"  -  Walter  Berger,  Adm'r  CSS,  on  more 
grain  to  store  than  ever  before.  TIME:  2:32 

51Q58    "New  Idea  in  Weed  Killers"  -  Beltsville  recording  by  Howard  Hass  and  Dr. 

Danielson  on  little  grains  of  herbicide  which  don't  linger  on  the  leaves. 

TIME:  3:^6 

Of  Mikes  and  Men 

Judd  Wyatt,  old  time  farm  broadcaster  now  rep.  of  Mo.  Farmers  Ass'n,  which 
sponsors  farm  shows  on  80  radio  and  16  TV  stations  in  5  States,  dropped  in  this 
week  still  aglow  from  the  Alfred  Sloan  Radio-TV  Highway  Safety  Awards  dinner  in 
N.  Y.    Judd's  outfit  took  one  of  a  half-dozen  such  awards  largely  on  basis  of 
appeal  to  rural  highway  safety.    Via  FBs,  they  distributed  25,000  red  flags  for 
farmers  to  hang  on  the  back  of  their  equipment  when  on  the  roads.    Judd  says  he'd 
like  to  see  other  RFDs  participate  in  this  annual  award.  .  .  .Carl  Meyerdirk  and 
Ass't  Dewey  Rounds  at  KV00-TV,  Tulsa,  are  readying  a  new  daily  TV  show  for 

launching  this  month.    Send  us  the  particulars,  lads  Murray  Cox,  WFAA, 

Dallas,  went  into  the  hospital  for  minor  surgery  last  week.    Hope  you  got  things 
patched  up  okay,  Murray. 

Sincerely, 

Layne  Beaty,  Chief 
Radio  &  Television  Service 


May  l6,  I958 

Dear  Farm  Broadcaster:  Letter  No.  821 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Banforth  Farm  Youth  Center  this  week,  at  Gray 
Summit,  Missouri,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  challenged  American  youth, 
and  all  the  rest  of  us,  to  make  the  agricultural  record  of  the  future  twice  as 
good  as  the  record  of  the  past.    He  pointed  out  that  if  farmers  are  successfully 
to  protect  themselves  against  increasing  cost  of  production  and  distribution, 
they  will  have  to  finance  more  joint  buying,  more  joint  service  operations 
but  above  all  more  joint  selling. 

Summit  Talk  on  Third  Revolution 

The  Secretary  indicated  that  our  agriculture  is  now  undergoing  its  third 
great  revolution.    The  first  came  a  century  ago  with  the  substitution  of  animal 
power  for  human  power.    The  second  began  in  the  1920' s,  when  machine  power  began 
to  replace  animal  power.    That  revolution  is  still  going  on.    But  now  we  are 
in  the  third  revolution  -  the  change  from  traditional  methods  of  farming  to  a 
business  requiring  heavy  investment,  complicated  management,  and  increasing 
specialization  —  a  business  in  which  science  and  technology  are  looming  even 
larger.    The  Secretary  explained  that  farming  "integration"  -  putting  under 
single  control  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  steps  from  raising  a  commodity  to 
selling  it,  can  be  either  good  or  bad  for  agriculture.    Contractual  integration, 
he  said,  is  not  new.    In  one  way  or  another,  it  has  characterized  our  fruit  and 
vegetable  and  dairy  industries  for  a  long  time.    The  thing  that  is  new  is  the 
degree  of  interest,  the  extent  of  integration  of  production,  processing,  and 
marketing,  and  the  development  of  such  relationships  in  the  poultry  and  the  meat- 
animal  enterprises.    He  quoted  an  estimate  that  integration  is  involved  in  about 
90  percent  of  broiler  production,  half  of  turkey  production,  and  a  big  proportion 
of  processed  fruits  and  vegetables.    The  Secretary  said  that  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  we  are  watching  these  developments  with  keen  interest.    We  are  anxious 
to  see  every  change  in  agriculture  proceed  in  the  best  interests  of  farm  families. 
As  he  sees  it,  the  brightest  hope  of  all  is  in  growth  and  development  of  several 
types  of  farmer  co-ops  --  particularly  selling  co-ops,  buying  co-ops,  and 
bargaining  co-ops. 

Farmland  Values  at  Record  High 

So  far,  the  business  recession  doesn't  seem  to  have  affected  farm  real  estate 
markets  very  much.    In  our  researchers  report  on  current  developments  issued  this 
week,  the  specialists  say  one  reason  is  that  the  agricultural  part  of  the  economy 
hasn't  shown  effects  of  the  decline.    In  the  first  quarter  of  '58,  farmers'  prices 
and  incomes  showed  substantial  gains.    The  flow  of  income  to  farmers  was  boosted 
earlier  this  year  by  delayed  marketings  from  last  year's  late  harvests,  but  most 
of  the  gain  in  farm  income  reflected  the  current  improvement  in  the  agricultural 
price  situation.    That  improvement  added  a  note  of  optimism  to  farm  real  estate 
markets. 
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Ted  Meets  Himself  in  St.  Louis 

Old  Timer  Ted  Mangner,  KMOX,  St,  Louis,  who  once  declared  the  test  way  to 
get  across  a  downtown  street  in  his  city  was  to  he  horn  on  the  other  side,  has 
now  "become  the  community's  "best  taxicab  customer.    CBS,  owner  of  KMOX,  "bought 
KWK-TV  recently,  renamed  it  KMOX-TV  and  scheduled  Ted  twice  daily  on  it.  KMOX 
and  KMOX-TV  are  three  miles  apart.    Ted  has  a  sec'y  in  both  ports  -  which  helps 
a  lot  -  plus  a  rigid  schedule  figured  out  to  the  minute  as  to  when  and  where  to 
broadcast,  when  to  eat  lunch,  when  to  take  an  afternoon  snooze,  when  to  hone  up 
on  material,  etc.    He  uses  lots  of  live  guests  on  his  early  morning  TV  show.  On 
his  5-min.  noontime  spot,  Ted  gives  late  farm  news  leaning  on  a  studio  prop  rail 
fence.    All  this  after  commuting  quite  a  few  miles  into  town  at  ^:30  a.m.  It's 

the  country  life  for  Ted,  when  he  can  spare  the  time  Few  farm  man  Sid 

Lasher,  on  KCTV,  Tulsa,  attended  his  first  NATRFD  meeting  at  the  regional  affair 
there  the  other  week.    His  7:30-8  a.m.  Sat.  TV  farm  show  includes  a  regular  hit 
by  USDA  market  newsman  Wallace  Templeton  about  Tulsa  and  WE  Okla.  market  prices. 
Wally  is  on  other  Tulsa  frequencies  and  channels  with  his  news,  too,  as  is  Jim 
Hamilton,  the  Tulsa-State  Ext.  market  info.  man. 

Where  Your  Milk  Money  Goes 

With  this  letter  we  are  sending  along  Leaflet  No.  h-09  on  the  Price  of  Milk. 
You  may  find  it  helpful  in  some  of  your  June  Dairy  Month  programs.     It  gives  the 
economics  of  milk  assembly,  processing,  and  distribution  in  very  concise  form. 
It  points  out  that  while  consumers  are  paying  about  one-fifth  more  for  milk  than 
ten  years  ago,  they  are  spending  a  smaller  part  of  their  income  for  it.    The  farm 
price  for  milk  has  changed  very  little  in  that  time,  but  it  does  cost  more  to 
market  milk  now,  so  the  retail  price  is  higher  -  but  incomes  are  even  higher  than 
that. 

Scientists  Knee-Deep  in  Clover  Research 

Our  Beltsville  researchers  are  exploring  ways  to  attack  virus  diseases 
of  clovers.    They  now  suspect  some  of  these  clover  diseases  not  only  cut  down 
seed  and  forage  yields,  but  also  shorten  the  life  of  the  clover  plants.     So  far, 
they've  already  tested  11,000  Ladino  clover  seedlings  without  finding  any  plants 
resistant  to  either  alfalfa  mosaic  or  bean  yellow  mosaic  disease.    They  think 
they  may  have  to  go  to  some  of  the  clover  kin  which  don't  even  cross  naturally 
with  clovers.    Making  artificial  crosses  to  get  hybrid  resistance  that  way  is 
easier  said  than  done.    Plenty  of  weeds  also  have  these  virus  diseases  and 
insects  carry  the  trouble  from  weed  to  crop  plants.    So  far,  no  insect  repellant 
has  been  found  that  can  be  used  successfully  on  field  crops.    They  even  have 
hopes  of  finding  some  material  the  plant  will  take  up  that  will  enable  it  to 
produce  substances  within  itself  to  neutralize  virus  infections.    All  these  ways 
seem  to  call  for  more  fundamental  research.    Anyway,  they're  about  convinced  it 
may  take  a  combination  of  all  methods  so  far  suggested,  and  some  about  which  we 
as  yet  have  no  inkling,  before  we  really  have  the  problem  licked. 

Animal  Disease  Lab.  Bids  Soon 

Today  the  Department  announced  work  on  the  new  National  Animal  Disease 
Laboratory  being  planned  at  Ames,  Iowa,  will  begin  soon.    Officials  say  bids  for 
the  building  will  be  invited  early  in  June  and  actual  construction  may  start  by 
midsummer.    This  lab  has  been  designed  with  all  manner  of  built-in  super-safety 
devices  to  prevent  any  disease  germ  ever  getting  out.    It  will  have  isolated 
units  to  carry  on  research  on  a  number  of  different  livestock  and  poultry  diseases 
which  concern  all  parts  of  this  country. 
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More  Tapes  Wanted  on  Foreign  Ag. 

You,  too,  can  let  us  know  what  you  want  on  tape.  .  .Bob  Stephens, 
indefatigable,  single,  ranging  farm  man  at  KFYO,  Lubbock,  Texas,  has  a  new  ass't 
named  Bob  Etheridge  who  answers  the  same  description.    With  5  kw  and  hundreds  of 
miles  of  flat  land,  these  two  ride  high  and  wide  and  fill  over  two  hours  of 
morning  air  time.    Bob  says,  with  lots  of  cotton  in  West  Texas  to  sell,  he  wants 
more  tapes  about  foreign  agriculture,  from  foreign  lands.  .  .  .Program  Director 
Bon  EeByle,  WSAU,  Wausau,  Wis.,  evidently  liked  our  Conservation  Reserve  spots. 
He  says  their  schedule  carried  18  spots  between  the  5th  and  the  l^th  of  April, 
and  the  staff  used  them  several  more  times  on  their  own,  to  make  a  minimum  of 
about  25  times  our  announcements  were  on,  and  that's  in  addition  to  those 
carried  by  NBC. 

Air-Conditioned  Houses  for  Turkeys 

Our  Beltsville  researchers  think  they  may  be  starting  a  new  trend  in  turkey 
housing.    They  at  least  expect  their  new  controlled- environment  house  to  influence 
the  design  of  future  buildings  used,  by  turkey  growers  to  house  breeding  stock. 
They  now  have  at  the  Research  Center  several  groups  of  male  turkeys  in  a  window- 
less,  air-conditioned  building  where  they  can  control  the  light,  temperature,  and 
humidity.     In  their  experiments,  they're  now  mainly  concerned  with  the  light 
affects.     It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  light  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
fertility  of  turkey  gobblers.    These  researchers  are  trying  to  find  out  the 
strength  and  colors  of  light  and  the  lighting  times  needed  for  best  results.  If 
they  find  out  that  temperature  is  also  important,  that  may  mean  even  more 
complicated  farm  buildings  for  turkeys.    Of  course,  theirs  is  a  research  job  - 
not  a  farm  structure  in  any  sense  of  the  word.    The  researchers  do  think, 
however,  it  may  prove  the  forerunner  of  specialized  farm  buildings  of  the  future. 

Hog  Price  Prospects  Months  Ahead 

Early-season  hog  marketings  will  run  larger  than  a  year  ago.    But  late-season 
marketings  probably  won't  run  much  above  last  year.    So,  our  hog  marketing 
specialists  said  this  week,  the  seasonal  price  reduction  will  likely  be  cut  short, 
and  will  not  be  extreme.    At  their  low  point  this  fall,  the  specialists  expect 
hog  prices  to  go  down  only  moderately  below  their  low  of  last  November.  They 
say  farrowings  this  spring  have  increased  only  about  a  third  as  much  as  would 
ordinarily  have  been  expected  from  hog  and  corn  prices  of  last  fall.    They  think 
farrowings  this  fall  may  again  prove  less  than  what  the  current  price  ratio  would 
indicate.    A  7  to  10  percent  gain  in  fall  farrowings  seems  likely.    With  such  an 
increase,  slaughter  of  hogs  late  next  winter,  spring  and  early  summer  of  '59 
would  be  considerably  bigger.    Prices  for  hogs  would  run  materially  lower,  but 
probably  still  above  normal  compared  with  the  price  of  corn,  and  profitable  to 
most  farmers.    These  prospects  for  returns  from  '5&  fall  pigs  seem  fairly  bright. 
It  may  be  the  last  time  in  several  years  when  this  will  be  true.    Eventually,  the 
high  price  of  hogs  compared  to  corn  prices  will  lead  to  a  marked  expansion  in 
production  and  marketings  of  hogs.    Our  specialists  warn  this  could  happen  in  '59. 

Six-Time  Winner  -  NEC's  Nat'l  Farm  and  Home  Hour  has  been  named  the  best  agr'l 
program  on  radio  for  the  year  1957  by  the  National  Association  for  Eetter  Radio 
and  Television.    This  is  the  sixth  consecutive  year  the  program  has  received 

the  award  since  the  NAFBRAT  was  founded  in  I9I+9  State  Ext.  dairymen 

report  6,055,982  dairy  cows  in  U.S.  were  bred  artificially  during  '57.    This  is 
the  largest  number  artificially  bred  in  any  year  since  the  beginning  of  artificial 
breeding  in  this  country.    Wis.  led  with  over  1  million.    Ten  States  had  kOfi  of 
their  cows  artificially  bred. 
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Send  Tape  and  Get  These  Recordings 

52Q58    "Americans. . .Take  a  Bowl  -  Forest  Fires  are  Down.    Bill  Huber,  FS,  calls 
for  care  to  keep  !em  down  during  summer  vacation.  TIME:  1:52 

53Q58    "Livestock  Prospects  Look  Good"  -  AM3  head  of  livestock  outlook  work 

Harold  Breimyer  sizes  them  up.  TIME:  2:00 

5^Q58    "Stilbesterol  Helps  Cattle  on  Native  Pasture"  -  Report  originates  at 
Fargo,  N.D.  -  Dave  Bateman,  Ass't  Ext  Ed  and  Agt.  George  Strum, 
NDAC,  tell  about  the  gains  in  cattle  in  tests.  TIME:  3:02 

55Q58    "Tobacco  Grades"  -  Steve  Wrather,  AMS,  explains  the  system  of  tobacco 
grading  to  Jack  Towers.  TIME:  5:00 

Net  Returns  from  Farm  Programs  Week  May  lg-gj- 

"Roundup  of  Nutrition  Tips"    by  Ext.  Liu.  Spec.  Dr.  Evelyn  Spindler  (end  of  series) 
and  "Prospects  for  Hog  Prices"  by  Harold  Breimyer,  MS,  on  "American  Farmer" 
program,  on  ABNetwork,  Sat.  May  2k,  12:30  to  1:00  p.m.  EST. 
"Boosting  Market  for  U.S.  Poultry  in  Europe"  with  Herb  Ford,  FAS  and  Cliff 
Carpenter  and  C.  E.  Sidler,  representing  the  Poultry  Industry,  on  the  Clear 
Channel  Stations  weekend  of  May  2k. 

"Mason  County,  Washington  Forest  Festival"  plus  USDA  Home  Feature  on  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  12  to  12:30  p.m.  over  NBC. 

"Apple  Pomace  for  Feed"  -  USDA  TV  Package  for  mailing  May  20.    Research  Picture 
Story  by  ARS. 

"CBS  Farm  News  with  Claude  Mahoney"  9:30  to  9:U5  a.m.  EST  Sat.  May  2k. 
"American  Farm  Report  with  Richard  Harkness"  Evenings  Mon.  thru  Fri.     See  local 
listings. 

Frank  and  the  Vegetables 

Monday  through  Friday  at  6:15  a.m.  starting  June  2  and  running  until  about 
October  15,  on  Frank  Atwood's  program  on  OTIC,  Hartford,  Brainard  Peck  and  Bob 
Campbell  of  the  Conn.  Bep't  of  Ag.  will  alternate  presenting  reports  on  prices 
and  supply  of  vegetables  delivered  to  the  Hartford  market  by  farmers  in  the  area; 
as  well  as  "shipped  in"  products.    Frank  has  been  having  these  regional  market 
reports  spring- summer- and  fall  for  several  years  now,  figuring  it's  a  service  to 
both  farmers  and  consumers. 

What  of  Future  for  Wheat  Growers? 

Unless  the  future  course  of  use  and  production  of  wheat  gets  skillful 
direction,  Department  researchers  predict  difficult  times  ahead  for  our  wheat 
growers.    They  have  just  issued  a  report  on  wheat  production  -  which  appraises- ■ 
the  prospects  of  wheat  in  i960  and  1975  and  discusses  seme  of  the  implications. 
They  cover  trends,  problems,  programs  and  opportunities  for  adjustments  that  are 
open  to  wheat  farmers.    Their  report  is  the  most  comprehensive  study  since 
"Wheat  Production  in  War  and  Peace",  which  it  supersedes.    They  don't  think  the 
increase  in  population  will  take  care  of  our  wheat  surplus  for  a  good  many 
years  -  not  by  i960  or  even  1975*    And  they  find  that  production  of  wheat  does 
not  readily  respond  to  reduction  in  demand.    This  report  on  "Wheat  Production" 
is  USDA  Agriculture  Information  Bulletin  No.  179-    We  can  send  you  a  copy  if  you 
want  one. 

Sincerely, 


LsCyne  Beaty,  Chief 
Radio  &  Television  Service 


RFD 


TO    JUN5-1S58  * 

Radio  Farm .  D^flnJ 

From 

Radio  ond  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information -U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


May  23,  1958 

Dear  Farm  Broadcaster:  Letter  No.  822 

Our  USDA  research  economists  report  that  the  cost-price  squeeze  in  agricul- 
ture has  eased  somewhat  since  last  spring.    In  their  review  of  the  farm  cost 
situation,  they  find  that  farmers  last  month  were  paying  more  for  goods  and 
services  than  ever  "before,  but  prices  for  farm  products  rose  enough  to  more  than 
offset  the  increase. 

New  Methods  Can  Cut  Costs 

On  farm  machinery,  they  note  the  trend  toward  larger  power  units  and 
tractors  designed  for  lower  cost  fuels  continues.    Judging  by  the  age  of  much 
machinery,  they  expect  needs  for  replacement  to  he  more  important  in  the  demand 
for  new  equipment  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.    They  say  kO  percent  of  the 
tractors,  cornpickers,  combines,  pick-up  balers,  and  field  forage  harvesters 
now  on  farms  are  6  to  10  years  old.    They  figure  less  than  half  our  farmers  are 
likely  to  buy  much  new  machinery  when  they  need  replacements.    Many  of  the 
others  will  go  to  the  used  market.    These  researchers  also  suggest  operators  of 
small  farms  will  do  well  to  compare  the  cost  of  owning  equipment  with  the  cost 
of  hiring  the  work  done.    But  they  still  see  many  opportunities  for  saving  labor 
and  reducing  costs  on  farms  by  adopting  new  methods.    Many  dairy  farms  still  lack 
milking  parlors  and  pipeline  milkers.    Milking  parlors  in  which  cows  are  arranged 
in  herringbone  fashion  are  arousing  interest.    Planting  equipment  designed  for 
seed  and  fertilizer  placement  along  with  minimum  tillage  also  helps  cut  cost. 
Farmers  are  preparing  more  crops  for  market  or  storage  as  part  of  the  field 
harvesting  operation  -  chopping  silage,  baling  hay,  shelling  corn,  and  the  like. 
These  developments  have  increased  the  need  for  drying  equipment. 

Progress  in  the  Next  Decade 


In  his  discussion  of  Canada-U.S.  mutual  farm  problems,  before  the  Winnipeg 
Chamber  of  Commerce  this  week,  Secretary  Benson  outlined  the  goals  we  can 
reasonably  expect  in  the  United  States  based  on  the  progress  of  the  past  25  years. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  he  said  we  look  for  in  the  next  ten  to  twelve  years. 
Population  —  up  one-fifth.    Output  per  man-hour  —  up  ^0  percent  in  agriculture, 
and  35  percent  in  industry.    National  output  —  up  near  50  percent,  in  terms  of 
constant  prices,  to  a  total  of  $535  billion  a  year.    Per  capita  income  after 
taxes  --up  nearly  30  percent.    He  noted  that  Canadian  forecasters  look  for 
similar  advances.    They  project  Canada's  population  for  1970  at  between  21  and 
2k  million.    In  Canada,  as  in  the  U.S.,  there  is  emphasis  on  better  diets  — 
with  rising  per  capita  use  of  milk,  meat,  eggs,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
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jjje\rjfouse  for  Broiler  Research 

Our  poultry  researchers  are  going  modern  with  a  new  concrete  and  "brick 
"brooder  house  -  more  durable,  sanitary,  and  convenient  to  work  in  than  the  70 
outdated  small  brooder  houses  previously  used.    The  poultrymen  say  they  can 
grow  three  separate  lots  of  broilers  each  year  in  the  new  "building.  Without 
extra  cost  in  facilities,  they  can  study  "broiler  production,  use  of  hybrid  stock, 
and  use  of  special  feeds,  all  under  conditions  closely  approaching  those  used 
commercially.    The  building  has  an  8  foot  center  aisle  with  16  foot  deep 
adjust able -width  pens  on  either  side.    A  gutter  down  the  center  aisle  allows 
for  a  mechanical  "barn  cleaner  to  remove  used  litter  and  an  overhead  track 
expedites  the  work  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  chicks. 

Research  Planning  for  Tomorrow 

In  Renner,  Texas,  (near  Dallas)  Wednesday,  ARS  Adm'r  Byron  Shaw  delivered  an 
address  at  an  award  ceremony  of  the  Texas  Research  Foundation.    He  said  that  in 
planning  for  tomorrow,  we  must  recognize  that  our  agricultural  scientists  will 
need:    First,  to  continue  research  to  help  farmers  hold  their  own.  Second, 
scientists  will  have  to  give  farmers  the  means  of  producing  today's  commodities 
on  fewer  acres,  with  less  labor,  and  at  lower  cost.    Third,  if  our  population 
reaches  230  million  in  1975 >  as  expected,  fewer  farmers  will  have  to  produce 
35  to  ^0  percent  more  food,  feed,  and  fiber  from  about  the  same  number  of  acres 
in  production  today.    Dr.  Shaw  said  this  means  more  emphasis  on  basic  research  - 
the  kind  that  develops  new  principles  and  new  scientific  methods.    One  such  job 
is  possibly  to  find  how  to  make  grasses  and  corn  fix  their  own  nitrogen,  as 
legumes  do  now.    Another,  is  to  find  how  insects  develop  resistance  to  insect- 
icides, so  we  can  find  ways  to  overcome  that  ability.    Still  another  basic 
research  job  is  to  develop  disease  resistance  in  animals.    Results  of  such  re- 
search will  have  tremendous  impact  upon  the  productive  abilities  of  our  farmers. 

Of  Mikes  and  Men 

The  fame  of  NATRFD  prexy  Bob  Miller,  WLW,  Cincinnati,  knows  no  bounds. 
Comes  now  a  Japanese  farm  magazine  with  an  interesting  story  about  how  Bob's 
broadcasts  brought  over  2,000  letters  to  bedridden  visitor  Brazilian  Pedro 

Lima  in  Cincinnati  last  fall  July  19  thru  26,  Roddy  Peeples,  KGN0,  Dodge 

City,  Kans.  is  leading  his  second  tour  of  those  interested  in  progressive  agri- 
culture; farmers,  ranchers,  bankers,  etc.    This  time  it  is  to  Colo.,  Wyo. ,  and 
Nebraska  -  from  the  stockyards  feeding  at  Omaha,  thru  Hereford  pastures  in 

Wyoming,  and  upstream  flood  control  in  Colorado  While  Dick  Haislet,  S.  Dak. 

State  College,  has  had  a  year's  leave  to  do  graduate  work  at  Wisconsin,  Montana 
Bill  Sanders  has  produced,  directed,  and  announced  all  the  College  radio  program 
services  to  commercial  stations  in  S.  Dak.,  and  some  in  Neb.  and  Minn.  Now 
Dick  is  coming  back,  Bill  would  like  to  get  into  commercial  radio  or  radio  public 
relations  for  some  industry.    He  will  gladly  supply  anybody  interested  with 
photo,  audition  tape,  personal  and  professional  references. 

Contract  Farming  Exploration  Ahead 

Our  farm  economists  say  the  implications  of  contract  farming  on  farmers' 
costs,  production,  prices,  and  returns  remain  to  be  seen.    They  predict,  however, 
that  these  questions  will  be  explored  widely  in  the  next  few  years.    They  also 
expect  such  problems  as  bargaining  and  the  status  of  family  farms  to  get  more 
attention.    So  far,  they  see  little  evidence  that  contract  farming  has  altered 
the  independence  of  farmers  who  have  engaged  in  it. 
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Can  Crossbreeding  Improve  Dairy  Herds? 

Scientists  at  the  Eeltsville  Research  Center  have  "begun  a  long-range  study 
of  crossbreeding  of  dairy  cattle  which  vill  include  testing  purebred  Brown  Swiss, 
Ayrshire  and  Holstein  cows  compared  with  crosses  of  the  same  breeds.    They  bought 
forty  heifers  from  each  of  the  three  breeds  from  widely  separated  sources  to  get 
the  greatest  possible  variety  of  pedigrees.    All  are  from  herds  with  production 
levels  equal  to  better  than  breed  averages  and  out  of  dams  with  similar  records. 
These  120  heifers  came  from  89  farms  and  represent  the  get  of  102  sires.  The 
specialists  plan  test  matings  so  that  two  and  three-way  crosses  can  be  compared 
in  the  same  generation.    They  will  judge  the  tests  on  the  basis  of  milkproduction, 
butterfat  content,  solids -not -fat  production,  breeding  characteristics,  birth 
weight,  growth  rate  of  calves,  and  feed  efficiency. 

How-to- Do- It  Surgery  by  Closed  Circuit  TV 

This  spring,  for  the  fourth  year  in  a  row,  the  State  College  of  Washington's 
educational  station,  KWSC,  Pullman,  demonstrated  surgical  operations  on  animals 
to  about  250  vets  at  their  annual  conference.    KWSC  production  mgr  Ca.  Watson 
directed  the  4-hour  show.    Vet  faculty  and  students  helped.  .  .  .Jack  Crowner, 
WAVE-TV,  Louisville,  recently  did  an  hour  show  from  and  about  his  farm  pond. 
He  took  along  two  cameras  and  a  parabolic  mike  to  make  pickups  from  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  pond.  (Have  to  be  careful  what  you  say,  Jack  reports).     Since  then, 
he  held  a  lamb  barbecue  at  WAVE-TV 's  farm  for  over  150  sheepmen  and  out-of-state 
guests.    Jack  also  tells  us  one  little  county  in  southern  Kentucky,  which  just 
started  in  the  broiler  business,  is  now  producing  more  than  three  million 
broilers  a  year.    He  featured  it  in  a  story  of  Ky's  expanding  broiler  business 

 The  first  woman  ever  to  receive  a  formal  citation  from  the  Boy  Scouts  of 

America  is  Mrs.  Charles  Dana  Bennett,  who  with  her  husband  is  well  known  to  farm 
broadcasters  through  their  work  with  the  Farm  Film  Foundation  and  Foundation  for 
American  Agri.  and  the  TV  farm  show  "Cross-Country".  The  Scout  Court  of  Honor 
at  Chicago  last  week  presented  Mrs.  Bennett  with  a  citation  and  a  gold  statuette 
of  a  boy  scout.  For  many  years  the  Bennetts  have  sponsored  and  promoted  various 
scouting  activities. 

Distinguished  Service  Award  for  Our  Boss 

Next  Tuesday,  May  27,  USDA's  Director  of  Information  since  1951,  R.  Lyle 
Webster,  will  receive  one  of  the  Department's  very  top  awards  for  Distinguished 
Service.    The  citation  mentions  outstanding  leadership  in  reorganizing  and 
strengthening  the  information  work  of  the  Department,  and  achieving  singular 
progress  in  more  effective  teamwork  of  information  workers  in  the  Department  and 
land-grant  college  system.    Among  other  pioneering  activities,  the  annual  visual 
workshop  to  encourage  more  use  of  visuals  in  farm  information  work  was  started 
under  Lyle's  direction.    He  also  helped  organize  and  develop  agricultural  informa- 
tion programs  in  Japan,  Europe,  and  Latin  America.    We  might  add  that  he's  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  radio  and  TV  services.    Distinguished  Service  Awards  do 
not  come  easily.    We  are  very  proud.    You've  probably  received  the  news  story  for 
Sunday  release  about  8  other  Distinguished  Service  and  102  Superior  Service  awards 
to  be  conferred  here  on  Tuesday. 

Farm  Income  Up  From  Last  Year 

In  the  Demand  and  Price  Situation  reported  by  our  economists  this  morning, 
they  estimated  farmers  received  about  $9.11  billion  from  marketings  in  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year.    That's  8  percent  more  than  for  the  like  period  last 
year.    They  say  the  increase  was  due  to  higher  average  prices.    Receipts  for 
livestock  were  12  percent  above  a  year  ago.    Higher  prices  for  hogs,  cattle, 
chickens  and  eggs  made  the  difference. 


The  Ears  of  Texas 
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Tomorrow  "Farm  Bureau  Roundup",  the  Texas  Farm  Bureau's  weekly  radio  program 
broadcast  each  weekend  "by  101  radio  stations,  is  celebrating  its  fourth  year  on 
the  air.    Yesterday  this  15-min.  show,  built  around  short,  on-the-spot  reports, 
had  been  on  the  air  for  a  total  of  5.^00  hours.    It  started  on  52  stations  in 

'54  Earl  Sargent,  KWFT,  Wichita  Falls,  has  been  presented  a  Soil 

Conservation  Society  of  America  Texas  State  plaque  "for  most  unselfish  service 
to  soil  conservation" .    The  award  was  made  at  the  13th  Annual  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  awards  program  of  the  Fort  Worth  Press,  to  recognize  achievements 
in  conservation  throughout  Texas.    Earl  got  his  for  his  work  last  year  as  ag. 
mgr.  of  the  W.F.  C  of  C,  before  he  joined  KWFT.  .  .  .Bob  Murdoch,  KTBB,  Tyler, 
got  an  award  for  conspicious  service  in  radio  or  TV.  .  . 

Proposed  Information  Program  in  Grain  States 

USPA  has  asked  State  ASC  Committees  in  all  heavy  grain-producing  States  to 
make  plans  for  an  information  program  to  encourage  expansion  of  farm  grain 
storage  capacity.    The  State  offices  and  Ag.  Ext  and  County  Committees  are 
working  closely  together  on  this.    They  have  been  asked  to  include  in  their 
plans  all  possible  opportunities  to  present  the  grain  storage  situation  at 
meetings  of  farmers  and  farm  organizations  and  on  radio  and  TV. 

Latest  USPA  Findings  for  Your  Tapes 

56Q58    "Basic  Research  in  Poultry"  -  Dr.  Al  Brandt,  ARS-Beltsville,  explains 

what  the  fatherless  turkeys  tell  us.  With  Jack  Towers,  R£T?V.  TIME:  3:0*1- 

57Q58    "Dairy  Crossbreeding  Tests"-  Dr.  R.  McDowell,  ARS-Beltsville,  explains 

their  place  in  dairy    research.  TIME:  2:17 

58Q58    "Hog  Situation  and  Cutlook"  -  Harold  Breimyer,  AMS,  discusses  same  with 
Jack  Towers.  TIME:  3:57 

Wide  Horizon  Farm  Programs  Week  of  May  26-31 

"New  Ways  with  Cotton"  -  h  min.  ho  sec.  film  showing  cotton  styles  and  machinery 
and  narrated  by  the  'Maid  of  Cotton'  -  USDA-TV  Package  for  mailing  5-27- '58. 
"Fundamentals  in  Livestock  Feeding"  reviewed  by  Prof.  Gus  Bohstedt  of  U.  of  Wis., 
and  S.  111.  U. ;  "Heavy  Fishing  Doesn't  Kurt  Farm  Ponds"  -  Bob  Wingard,  wildlife 
mgmt.  spec.  Pa.  State  U.  explains  why  to  Ted  Richards,  Ext  Radio;  "New  Methods 
of  Gopher  Control"  -  Mel  Eckard,  Colo.  State  U. ,  reports  results  in  Colo. 
"USPA  Headlines"  by  Layne  Beaty.    Week's  Market  Highlights  plus  Music  all  on 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Sat.  May  31  over  NBC  network 
CBS  Farm  News  with  Claude  Mahoney  on  CBS  9:30  to  9:^5  a.m.  Sat.,  May  31. 
Washington  Farm  Report  with  Richard  Harkness,  on  NBC  evenings,  Mon.  thru  Fri. 
"Dairy  Herd  Improvement  on  the  Record11  -  with  recording-head  Frank  Kendrick,  ARS, 
to  be  heard  on  Clear  Channel  stations  weekend  of  May  31-    Also  "June  Dairy  Month" 
"Control  of  Ant,  Cabbage  Maggot,  and  Various  Borers"  by  Ed  Udine,  entomologist, 
with  Ted  Richards,  Ext.  Radio,  both  of  Penn.  State  U.  on  "American  Farmer"  12:30 
to  1:00  Sat.,  May  31,  over  ABNetwork. 

The  Redcoats  are  Back  -  Lillian  Lang  reports  from  New  York  that  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation's  "Farm  Life  in  Britain"  (h^  min.  weekly  on  tape)  is 
now  running  on  hk  U.S.  stations.    It's  voiced  by  Stephen  Cheveley,  a  Kent 
farmer,  past  pres.  of  Farmers'  Club  of  London,  and  member  of  Research  Committee 
Royal  Agri.  Soc. 

Sincerely, 


Layne' Beaty,  Chief  / 
Radio  &  Television  Service 


'  / 


Office  of  Information -U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Radio  and  Television  Service 


Radio  Farm  Directors 


From 


Dear  Farm  Broadcaster: 


May  29,  1958 
Letter  No.  823 


Here  we  are  about  to  wade  right  into  June.  Our  dairy  specialists  remind 
us  June  Dairy  Month  is  not  just  another  'Month'  -  it  is  a  natural  phenomenon, 
a  time  vhen  milk  flow  reaches  its  peak.  Our  market  researchers  remind  us  too 
that  dairying  is  undergoing  some  really  remarkable  changes  these  days. 

Changes  in  the  Dairy  Business 

They  say  some  of  the  most  striking  changes  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
products  since  the  War  have  taken  place  in  the  dairy  business.    These  changes 
have  far-reaching  implications.    Dairy  farming  has  become  more  specialized  and 
more  commercial.    Each  year  k  or  5  percent  of  the  farms  in  this  country  quit 
keeping  mill:  cows.    At  the  same  time,  the  total  number  of  cows  on  farms  has 
gone  down  only  1  percent  a  year.    In  spite  of  that  decrease ,  production  per 
cow  has  risen  enough  so  that  total  milk  production  has  increased.    Farmers  today 
sell  about  90  percent  of  their  milk  output,  where  they  used  to  sell  only  about 
75  percent.    The}'  used  to  use  more  at  home  and  feed  more  to  livestock.  Then 
too  bulk  milk  tanks,  and  other  better  facilities  for  preserving  and  handling 
have  encouraged  farmers  to  shift  from  the  sale  of  cream  to  whole  milk.  Farmers 
get  a  higher  return  if  they  sell  whole  milk  instead  of  selling  only  butterfat  and 
then  feeding  skimmed  milk  to  their  livestock.    Because  of  more  sales  of  whole 
milk,  more  milk  is  used  for  food  now.    This  has  meant  better  nutrition  for 
consumers,  more  cash  for  dairy  farmers,  and  a  larger  total  volume  for  handlers 
and  processors. 

More  Poultry  Products  in  '58 

This  week  the  Outlook  Board  reported,  although  only  broiler  production  will 
reach  a  record,  it  expects  continued  large  output  of  poultry  products  this  year, 
and  higher  average  prices  than  last  year  to  producers  of  eggs,  and  probably 
turkeys.    With  no  drastic  feed  price  increases  likely  before  new  crops  become 
the  dominant  influence  on  feed  price,  the  prospects  for  net  income  from  egg  and 
poultry  production  in  '58  are  brighter  than  in  '57. 

Nutrition  Education  Imperative  to  Nation:      That ' s  what  Secretary  Benson  said  in 
his  talk  the  other  day  to  the  Super  Market  Institute  at  Atlantic  City.  He 
commended  the  part  of  this  job  publicly  supported  educational  agencies  are  doing. 
Also  he  commended  the  food  industry  for  promotional  campaigns  cn  milk,  meat, 
poultry,  vegetables  and  fruits.    He  urged  them  to  keep  up  the  good  work.  He 
declared  it  a  service  vital  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  our  people.    He  also 
pointed  out  some  of  the  problems  which  need  to  be  solved  to  cut  down  losses 
between  farm  and  consumer. 
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Alaska  Becomes  Milk  Market  Lab 

USDA  specialists  have  started  a  study  of  milk  marketing  methods  in  Alaska. 
They  see  in  the  extreme  differences  between  cities  and  small,  far-flung 
communities  ideal  conditions  for  studying  sales  of  processed  milks.    They  expect 
the  changing  pattern  of  fresh  milk  marketing  in  Alaska  to  provide  valuable  con- 
trasts in  market  costs  and  practices.    Some  cities  get  fresh  fluid  milk  from 
local  dairies.    Others  depend  on  supplies  from  the  States.    Others  get  fresh 
milk  from  both  sources.    Fishing  boats  depend  on  canned  whole  or  evaporated 
milk.    Outlying  communities  and  remote  minimg,  lumbering  and  hunting  camps  use 
a  lot  of  evaporated  and  powdered  milk.    Transportation  costs  are  so  high  they 
provide  the  key  for  pricing  fluid  milk  in  Alaska  -  which  has  a  population  of 
just  over  two  hundred  thousand  people  spread  over  a  territory  about  two-fifths 
the  size  of  the  United  States  proper. 

Big  Blossom  Mums  on  Short  Stems 

One  of  our  Beltsville  horticulturists  has  found  a  way  chemically  to  shorten 
the  stems  of  chrysanthemums.     By  spraying  the  growing  plants,  mixing  the 
chemical  in  the  dry  soil,  or  adding  it  to  the  soil  in  solution,  AES  Dr.  Henry 
Cathey  has  grown  attractive  plants  with  normal- size  flowers  at  various  suitable 
heights.    He  uses  a  new  growth  regulating  ammonium  compound  called  Amo-l6l8,  not 
yet  available  commercially.    Mums,  even  the  so-called  dwarf  varieties,  have  up 
to  now  been  considered  too  "leggy"  for  pot  culture.    Eventually,  the  new  treatment 
may  make  mums  popular  for  pots. 

Breakeven  for  Mechanical  Milkmen 

Our  marketing  economists  have  checked  milk  vending  machine  routes  to  find 
out  when  they  begin  to  break  even.     In  a  survey  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. ,  they 
found  that  a  route  with  30  indoor  vending  machines  would  just  about  break  even 
if  they  sold  1,538  half  pints  of  dairy  products  a  day.    The  biggest  items  of 
expense  are  truck  costs  and  maintenance  and  depreciation  of  machines.    No  matter 
how  many  units  sold  per  machine  those  expenses  remain  constant.    They  account 
for  about  60  percent  of  all  operating  costs.     In  Martinsburg,  they  found  it 
better  to  stack  three  items  -  homogenized  milk,  chocolate  milk,  and  dairy 
orangeade.    The  breakeven  point  was  lower  than  when  only  milk  and  chocolate 
milk  were  handled.    A  1?  machine  outdoor  route  would  have  to  average  75  quarts 
per  machine  or  1,250  quarts  a  day  to  break  even. 

Farmer  Co-ops  Gain  in  Membership 

Our  Farmer  Co-op  Service  reports  membership  in  marketing,  farm  supply  and 
other  service  co-ops  has  increased  almost  3  times  in  thirty  years.    Many  farmers 
are,  of  course,  members  of  more  than  one  co-op.    The  significant  thing,  the 
Service  points  out,  is  that  in  that  time  the  number  of  farmers  had  gone  down 
from  almost  S.k  million  to  little  more  than  1+.7  million.    Those  still  on  the  farm 
are  relying  more  on  co-ops  to  market  their  products  and  buy  their  farm  supplies. 
Dairy  products  rank  first  among  market  associations.    Feed  holds  top  place  for 
farm  supplies  bought.    Petroleum  and  petroleum  products  rank  second  among  farm 
supply  items  bought  thru  co-ops.     In  '26  farm  co-ops  had  2.7  million  members.  In 
'56  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  figures  are  available  -  the  number  of 
memberships  totaled  more  than  7.7  million.    The  West  North  Central  States  led 
with  an  over-all  membership  of  2.3  million  and  did  2-g-  million  dollars  worth  of 
business.     California  was  the  leading  State  with         co-ops.    Total  number  of 
farmer  co-ops  in  the  U.S.  was  9}&Jo  doing  over  9  3A  billion  dollars  worth  of 
business. 


Bulk  Mi  He  Passes  Can  Shipments 
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Some  time  this  year  -  if  not  already  -  bulk  milk  deliveries  will  pass  can 
deliveries,  in  the  Federal  order  markets.    So  predicts  the  Eairy  Division  of 
AMS  after  a  survey  in  67  of  the  68  markets  where  Federal  milk  orders  are  effect- 
ive.   Last  year,       percent  of  total  receipts  in  milk  in  these  markets  came 
from  farms  using  hulk  equipment.     If  the  present  trend  continues,  bulk  deliveries 
would  reach  50  percent  in  1958*     Department  specialists  find  most  farmers  change 
from  choice.    Sometimes  their  markets  for  can  milk  just  disappear.     Once  a  buyer 
begins  getting  bulk  deliveries,  he  usually  tries  to  eliminate  all  can  receiving 
facilities.     Co-opf  of  producers  or  milk  buyers  in  many  areas  have  provided 
buying  and  financing  help  in  acquiring  bulk  talks.    Further  expansion  of  bulk 
milk  handling  will  largely  depend  on  the  number  of  more  handlers  who  made  the 
switch. 

Tenth  Anniversary  of  IFYE  Program 

(See  Easy-to-Use  IFYE  Roster  going  to  you  with  this  letter).     In  the  big 
annual  June  International  Farm  Yough  Exchange  Program  this  year,  63  young  people 
are  going  to  2h  foreign  countries  from  31  of  our  States.    Others  have  already 
gone.    More  will  go  later.    But  this  is  the  big  trek.    The  enclosed  roster  of 
delegates  going  to  live  and  work  this  summer  on  farms  abroad  lists  them  according 
to  States  with  heme  addresses  and  countries  to  which  they  are  going.  Everett 
Bierman,  information  officer,  h-E  Club  Foundation,  8561  Fenton  St.,  Silver  Spring, 
Md. ,  will  be  glad  to  help  any  of  you  who  want  to  pick  up  your  home  State  dele- 
gates on  tape  while  abroad  or  at  the  boat.     Since  the  program  started  ten  years 
ago,  89^  of  our  farm  young  people  have  been  sent  abroad,  and  1,032  from  other 
countries  have  come  here.    Thousands  of  farm  folks  have  been  hosts  to  these 
people. 

Have  Recordings  for  You  -  Send  Tape 

59Q58    "Frozen  Food  Research"  -  ARS  Dr.  M.  J.  Copley,  dir.  Western  Use  Lab  tells 
about  time-temperature  tolerance.  TIME:  1:55 

0OQ58      "June  Dairy  Month"  -  Sec 'y  Benson  points  up  significance.      TIME:  1:07 
6lQ5o      "Farm  Cost  Situation"  -  Dr.  Kenneth  Bachmann,  ARS,  summarizes  present 

situation  and  analyzes  farm  production  costs.  TIME:  2:03 

62Q58      "Wheat  Rust  Resistance"  -  Dr.  Ernest  Sears,  ARS,  Columbia,  Mo.,  tells 
how  rust  resistance  of  wild  wheat  was  transferred  to  commercial 
varieties.  TIME:  k:00 

Agriculture  for  Non -Agri cultural  People 

Independent  Television  Ass'n  in  England  (the  commercial  TV  service,  not  BBC) 
portrays  week  by  week  the  life  and  events,  small  and  large,  surrounding  a 
diversified  farm  in  the  Midlands  run  by  Evan  Davies.    The  Ass'n  of  Agriculture, 
an  organization  devoted  to  urban  understanding  of  agriculture,  collaborates. 
The  Ass'n  gen'l  sec'y  Alexander  Hay  praises  the  series  for  its  effectiveness 
and  popularity.     He  says:  "Television  is  still  a  controversial  subject  among 
educationist s,-"-:**-"-***to  include  a  farming  series  has-;;-"-*-*been  a  bold  experiment. 
To  all  accounts  it  has  been  as  much  appreciated  by  the  adults  as  by  the  school 
children  for  whom  it  was  designed".     It  was  Mr.  Hay  and  his  Ass'n  who  helped 
Hilary  Phillips  with  the  mechanics  of  publishing  the  European  Farm  Radio  and 
Television  Association's  quarterly  newsletter  for  a  couple  of  years. 

List  of  USDA  Educational  Exhibits    sent  with  this  letter  is  for  your  continuing 
reference,  as  a  useful  addition  to  your  files.     Some  RFDs  need  to  find  ex. 
material  for  fairs,  etc.     Some  might  be  useful  on  TV  shows.     See  booklet  for 
borrowing  procedure. 
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Show-Me  Farmers  See  Canada  Livestock 

George  Stephens,  KCMO,  Kansas  City,  is  leading  17  skeptical  Missouri  and 
Illinois  livestockmen  for  a  nine-day  wonder  tour  of  Canadian  farms  and  marketing 
system.     Next  week  they'll  give  Canada's  meat-type  hogs  the  once  over,  study 
vertical  integration"  of  hog  and  cattle  production  and  feeding,  and  inspect 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  from  old  Quebec  to  Montreal.    George  also  plans  visits 
with  Roy  Jewell,  CFPL,  London;  John  Bradshaw  at  Toronto,  and  other  Canadian 
farm  broadcasters. 

Spotlight  on  Dairying  Award 

Three  familiar  names  have  been  announced  as  judges  of  the  second  annual 
"Spotlight  on  Dairying"  award,  by  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  for 
farm  broadcasters.    They  are  C.  W.  (jack  Jackson,  Nat'l  Grange;  Milton  Bliss, 
NBC's  Agri.  Rep.;  and  Hoi 1  is  Seavey,  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service. 

Farcast  Farm  Programs  for  June  Week  1-7 

"June  is  Dairy  Month"  Highlights  of  producers  work;  "USDA  Headlines"  with 
Layne  Beaty. 

"Market  Development  Summary"  and  "Home  Report"  with  Mary  King  USDA  on 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Sat.,  12  to  12:30,  NBC  Net. 

''CBS  Farm  News  with  Claude  Mahoney"  on  CBS  Sat.  9:30-9:^5  a.m. 

'American  Farm  Report  with  Richard  Harkness"  evenings  Mon.  thru  Fri. 

"Farms  Going  Electric"  REA,  reports  in  pictures  USDA-TV  Package  mailing 
June  6. 

"Research  Pro.iects  in  the  Southwest"  -  Howard  Hass,  ARS  reports  on  tour  to 
Hollis  Seavey  for  the  Clear  Channel  stations  weekend  June  7. 

"New  Dairy  Cross- Breeding  Experiments"-  With  Dr.  Robert  McDowell,  ARS,  on 
American  Farmer  program  over  ABNetwork,  Sat.  June  7,  12:30  to  1  p.m.  EST. 

Nor'easter  Starts  Blowing  on  Schedule 

Volume  1  Number  1  of  the  Northeast  Region  NATRFD's  "Nor 'Easter"  has  just 
swept  into  this  office,  and  about  swept  Yours  Sincerely  off  his  feet.  Thank 
you,  gentlemen.' — It  is  a  rare  honor  -  and  one  I'll  treasure  -  having  this 
first  issue  of  this  newborn  child  of  communications  dedicated  to  me.  Even 
though  Robert  S,   'Doc'  Webster,  WJTN  Radio,  Jamestown,  New  York,  tells 
"Nor 'Easter"  readers:     "Please  don't  write  us  about  whether  you  like  it  or  not. 
We're  determined  to  send  it  out  once  a  month,  anyway."  -  he'll  have  to  excuse 
us  from  admitting  we  DO  like  it.'    Thanks,  Doc,  and  best  wishes  to  the  youngster 
.  .  .  .This  first  issue  pictures  former  NATRFD  Prexy  Frank  Atwood,  presenting 
the  "Frank  Atwood  Award"  to  the  prize  winning  boys.     "Nor 'Easter"  carries  a 
lot  of  things  in  its  four  pages.    One  bit  of  Northeastern  advice  strikes  us 
as  particularly  sage:    Doc  says:  "None  of  us  are  "Red  Skeltons  or  Bob  Hopes 
or  George  Gobels,  but  humor,  handled  skillfully,  even  on  the  part  of  the 
average  RFD,  might  go  a  long  way  toward  building  an  audience.    It  should  be  in 
good  taste,  of  course,     (ask  the  man  who  has  tried  it  ...  it  works.')"    A  good 
start I 


Sincerely, 


Layiie  Beaty,  Chief  / 
Radio  &  Television  Service 


